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Galilee. — This is the subject of an interesting article by Geo. Adam 
Smith, in the March Expositor, After considering the physical characteristics 
of the province he treats of three influences of the political geography : (i) the 
neighborhood of classic scenes of Hebrew history ; (2) the great world-roads 
that crossed the province; (3) the surrounding heathen civilization. Of 
supreme interest, however, is the village of Nazareth. Owing to the silence 
of the gospel narrative on the childhood and youth of Jesus, Nazareth has 
"been represented by many writers as a secluded and obscure village. On the 
■contrary, it was not far from the large roads that traversed the land, and was 
thus in close touch with the Roman world. 

" The chief lesson that Nazareth has for us is the possibility of a pure 
home and a spotless youth in the very face of the evil world." T. H. R. 

Stevens's Pauline Theology. — A review of this important book was given 
in our May number. We quote below from a review by Dr, Marcus Dods, 
in the April number of the Critical Review : " In expounding the system of 
Paul, Professor Stevens exhibits not only ample knowledge of his subject, but 
marked ability. He possesses fairness of mind and soundness of judgment, 
and a faculty of lucid exposition. There is nothing hasty or crude, nothing 
of the partisan or polemic, in the volume. Not so original as Sabatier or 
Pfleiderer, Professor Stevens is as independent as either, and gives us on 
the whole, a surer hold of Paul's thought. Without the passages of brilliant 
exegesis which delight the reader of Pfleiderer, the volume from Yale car- 
ries conviction by its equable sobriety and insight, and it may fairly be ranked 
with the very best Pauline literature. . . . Our first business is to ascer- 
tain what exactly Paul does teach; what these expressions meant for him, 
and what inferences he himself drew from them. Professor Stevens does 
much to promote this work, but occasionally his account of Paul's meaning 
seems colored by non- Pauline ideas. This, however, while it no doubt some- 
what lessens the value of the volume, will not prevent it from being accepted 
as a standard work on the subject, and on the whole, as the truest presentation 
we have of the Pauline Theology." T. H. R. 

"Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not." — In the Expository Times for 
April, is a most admirable exposition of 1 John, 3:4-8, by the late Professor 
Richard Rothe, D.D. We quote only a few words on the above passage. 
•" If in Christ there is no sin then naturally neither can he sin who is abidingly 
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in Christ. Only in consequence of a falling away from fellowship with Christ 
would sinning be possible for a Christian. . . . The impression which 
the actual beholding of Christ produces upon us is an impression which sepa- 
rates us completely from sin. If such a separation from sin does not take 
place, either the Christ beheld is not the truly historical Christ, or the behold- 
ing of Christ is not a real beholding ; it is not really the mind eye of the 
spirit that has been directed towards him ; the beholder has been satisfied 
with a merely external glance. The understanding of Christ, the intelligent 
knowledge of him which is the natural consequence of inwardly beholding 
him, intensifies that impression. Just as our feeling receives from Christ the 
direct impression that he forms the absolute antithesis to sin, so it becomes 
clearer to our understanding, the more it occupies itself with sin as its object, 
that through him there has appeared for us also a necessary separation from 
sin. It is therefore, of the utmost importance that we grow in this com- 
prehension of Christ. It is altogether characteristic of Christ that the com- 
prehension of him is incompatible with sin in the person that beholds him. 
This fact throws special light upon the perfect uniqueness of the Redeemer. 
Our Christianity must, therefore, take a radical bent towards the person of 
Christ ; we must not let it consist in a Christian doctrine." T. H. R. 

The Book of Enoch and the New Testament. — the Book of Enoch is of 
special interest to the student of the life of Christ, inasmuch as in this book 
the expected Messiah is described under the title, Son of Man, — the term used 
by Jesus of himself as the Messiah. Hence, several questions present them- 
selves. Was Jesus familiar with the Book of Enoch ? Did he borrow the 
title from this book ? Did the conception of the Messiah in Enoch influence 
at all his conception of himself as the Messiah ? How is the term used in 
Enoch, and how in the New Testament ? 

The Rev. R. H. Charles, M.A., Oxford, considers briefly this general sub- 
ject in the April Expository Times under the heading, " Messianic Doctrine 
of the Book of Enoch and its Influence on the New Testament." We first 
consider certain opinions concerning the origin and meaning of the term as 
used by Jesus, as that of Meyer, who holds to its origin in Daniel, and its 
meaning as given there ; Schleiermacher, who considered it to be equivalent 
to " the ideal man ; " Bartlet in his recent article in The Expositor (Dec. '92), 
who would subsume under it the conception of the Servant of Jehovah in 
Isaiah. According to Mr. Charles, the meaning of the term as used by Jesus 
is a synthesis of the conception of the supernatural Messiah as found in Enoch, 
and of the conceptions of the Servant of Jehovah, as found in Isaiah. Jesus 
borrowed the title from Enoch, where were attached to it the supernatural 
attributes of superhuman glory, and universal dominion, and supreme judicial 
power. " Whilst therefore in adopting the title, the Son of Man, from Enoch, 
Jesus made from the outset supernatural claims, yet the supernatural claims 
were to be vindicated not after the external Judaistic conceptions of the Book of 
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Enoch, but in a revelation of the Father in a sinless and redemptive life, 
death, and resurrection. Thus in the life of the actual Son of Man, the Father 
was revealed in the Son, and supernatural greatness in universal service. He 
that was greatest was likewise Servant of all." Mr. Charles, as is thus seen, 
holds with the best criticism to the pre-Christian origin of Enoch. He agrees 
with Meyer in taking John 12:34 to indicate that the term Son of Man was 
generally understood as a title for the Messiah. Dan. 7 is regarded as the 
ultimate source of the designation. 

We, ourselves, are inclined to think that the use of the title Son of Man 
by Jesus, was suggested by Daniel rather than by Enoch, and that sufficient 
weight has not yet been given to the influence of the Daniel passage. It is 
not clear that the term was in the days of Jesus a generally understood title 
for the Messiah. In considering the subject, two questions must be kept in 
some measure distinct, viz : What was Jesus' conception of himself ? What 
was his use of this term ? T. H. R. 

The Gospel of Peter. — Three important works on the " Gospel of Peter " 
have already appeared ; one in London, by Robinson and James, another in 
Paris, by Lods, and the third in Leipzig, by Harnack. In the Theologisches 
Literaturblatt of Leipzig, Bratke has recently reviewed these, substantially 
as follows: 

Thus far all who have written about the newly discovered Gospel of Peter 
are agreed that it is the same writing that is mentioned in Eusebius H. E. 
VI. 12. Hitherto it has been supposed that the first mention of it was in the 
writings of Serapion (about 200 A. D.), quoted by Eusebius. Harnack and 
Lods, quite independently of each other, have shown that it is very probable 
that it was known to Justin Martyr, who included it among the memorabilia of 
which he speaks. There are still several questions in regard to the text that 
can not be answered until ihefac simile of the MS. is published, and even then 
there will probably be room for conjectures. 

As to the character and sources of this new gospel, there is not the same 
agreement. Robinson regards it as the work of a heretic who derived all his 
historical materials from our four canonical gospels. These materials, how- 
ever, he consciously changed and colored in accordance with his docetic views. 
It is, therefore, a heretical work, and must have been regarded as such by the 
church from its first appearance. 

Lods thinks that the author derived his knowledge from the gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, possibly also from that of Luke ; but probably he did 
not use the Gospel of John. It is a " tendency " writing ; the particular pur- 
pose of the author can generally be discovered in each change that he makes. 
This gospel, therefore, gives us no new trustworthy information. 

On the other hand, Harnack regards it as of some independent value. He 
thinks it probable that the author knew and used the Gospel of Mark, perhaps, 
also, that of John. He did not use the Gospel of Matthew, but knew the 
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same set of traditions which the author of the Gospel of Matthew worked 
into his gospel. Its relation to the Gospel of Luke is not clear. Harnack 
thinks it possible, however, that the Gospel of Peter is not dependent on 
any of the canonical gospels, but the author drew his materials from the 
great stream of traditions and stories which was then still being constantly 
added to, and much of which was not yet committed to writing. While it 
seems to have been written with a " tendency," it is nevertheless on the whole 
an independent attempt to write the history of Jesus, and therefore has some 
historical value. Although it is docetic, it was at the time not felt to be here- 
tical, because, among the Christians of all classes, docetic views were then 
widely prevalent. They had not yet been stamped as heretical. 

This gospel knows nothing of an appearance of the risen Lord to the 
women or to any one else until the 21st of Nisan. The disciples were so 
frightened that they stole away to Galilee, where, one week after the crucifix- 
ion, they had the first vision of the risen Messiah. It shows very close rela- 
tionship to the Gospel of Mark, and possibly used the now lost ending of that 
gospel. 

The author of this gospel shows a great fondness for miracles. Almost 
everything is exaggerated into the miraculous. He treats his materials in the 
freest way. He is not in the least bound to the letter of the canonical gospels, 
but changes everything to suit his purpose. 

The Gospel of Peter agrees with that of John in saying that Jesus was 
crucified on the 14th of Nisan, but contains other things which are contra- 
dictory to statements of John's Gospel. Unfortunately, therefore, the literary 
relations of the two writings can not be determined. 

It contains several new traits and details ; many little things not contained 
in our canonical gospels. Among other things, it contains a reference to the 
so-called descent into hell. It brings together the resurrection and ascension, 
and represents them as one act, not separated by the space of forty days. 
While this differs from the accounts in the Acts, it agrees with the earliest 
Christian belief. Paul never separates the ascension from the resurrection, 
but speaks of them as one act. The source of these new statements is yet to 
be discovered. 

Bratke thinks it did not originate in the circles to which we owe the pres- 
ervation of the best type of Christianity, and therefore it can not be regarded 
as a new source of knowledge about the condition of the " Great Church" in 
the first half of the second century. It is, after all, a tendency writing, and 
only adds fresh proof that our four canonical gospels have preserved to us the 
best traditions about the work of Jesus. It was probably produced among 
the heathen -Christian docetic -encratitic circles of Syria, which afterwards 
developed into a heretical sect, and separated themselves from the great 
church. It was written in the first third of the second century. O. J. T. 



